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the romantic Cairo which appealed so strongly to our grand-
fathers is rapidly vanishing. It still exists in a warren of
narrow streets always crammed with traffic, winding lanes
crowded with little shops, and in the bazaars, with their
alluring reek of musk and attar of roses, of mcense and coffee,
where you can spend a whole day in pleasant conversation
over a possible purchase and leave without buying anything.

Embedded in the acres of tiny booths are a series of magnifi-
cent buildings constructed of immense blocks of honey-
coloured stone, much of it stripped centuries ago from the
Pyramids. These are the mosques of Cairo, whose minarets
rise high above the roofs of the surrounding buildings. The
most spectacular is the Mosque of Mohammed Ali, perched
high on the rock of the Citadel, its slender Tmkish minarets
rising above everything in Cairo, poised above the city like a
dream of the Bosphorus.

West of the city runs the Nile, the life-giver, the very mother .
of Egypt as the sun is the father, calm and blue in the heat of
afternoon. House-boats and Nile steamers are anchored to
the shore. Flotillas of giyasdt, their slim masts towering to
the sky, their white sails reefed, lie together in mid-stream.
Some of them come slowly down the river loaded with
cargoes of sugar-cane, grain, rice, and cotton.

The crowds are as varied as the city. There is the modern
Cairene in a European suit, with a tarbush on his head. You
see him sitting at the pavement cafes, eagerly reading the
latest political sensation in the newspaper, for Egyptian
politics proceed from crisis to crisis, while he drinks a little
cup of Turkish coffee and slowly lifts first one foot, then the
other, towards a kneeling bootblack.

Women of the rich classes, who only a few years ago used to
drive about the streets attended by slaves, now drive their
own cars and attend dance teas at Shepheard's Hotel. But
in the poorer streets of Cairo the women still go veiled. You
can see them coming in from the country or the suburbs,
seated, five or six together, on a two-wheeled cart drawn by
a donkey. Sometimes the cart is stopped before the mediaeval
gate, the Bab-el-Mitwalli, in order that a woman may get
down and attach to the massive structure some fragment of
rag, or a tooth. The whole gate is covered with such relics.